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GOVERNMENT PROGAMS 


REVIEWED AT 


HE high point in Washington last 
je was the large gathering of 
non-theatrical film people who went 
down there at the end of the month, 
primarily to study the results of the 
use of 16mm in the Sixth War Loan 
and to prepare for its use in the Sev- 
enth (see Henry Childs’ report on 
page 4 of this issue). Since the Na- 
tional 16mm War Loan Committee 
and a number of representative state 
chairmen overlapped other 
groups in the field, such as the Board 
of the National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers and the OWI Ad- 
visory Committee, these groups took 
advantage of the occasion and held 
their meetings concurrently; and the 
OW! film bureau took advantage of 
the whole show and got everyone to- 
gether, in the cordial and intimate 
atmosphere which is characteristic of 
the administration of Taylor Mills 
and C. R. Reagan. They held a series 
of talks and discussions on OWI mat- 
ters throughout the whole day of 
January 31. The dinner that evening 
for the Treasury finance chief, Ted 
Gamble, brought together what 
seemed like all the familiar faces in 
the non-theatrical film world. 


The most interesting aspect of the 
Treasury meetings then and through- 
out the following day was the sudden 
recognition by officials that this ex- 
perimental flyer of theirs in 16mm 
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had turned out to be a major force 
in bond drives, and that the medium 
is a natural for bond rallies of all 
kinds. The film people knew it all 
the time, of course, and they pressed 
the officials and the producers of the 
Armed Services to follow this recog- 
nition with critical attention to the 
particular needs of 16mm operations. 


Taylor Mills, in one of the OWI 
meetings, revealed a number of im- 
portant views of his own on the fu- 
ture of government in films. One of 
these was that after the war films in 
government should be on a par with 
print, with a centralized production, 
distribution and information set-up, 
similar to the Government Printing 
Office and the Superintendent of 
Documents. Almost everyone who 
has worked in government films for 
any length of time, and watchéd film 
users get lost in the multiplicity of 
bureaus, has, like the present Bureau 
Chief, come to the conclusion that 
centralization is essential to efficiency 


in this field. Mr. Mills is trying to 


iron out a number of the obstruc- 
tions to this end; for example, by 
providing protection for specialized 
types of film, such as those in public 
health and agriculture, and giving 
centralized distribution to films of 
this kind only when they are of gen- 
eral interest. His plan provides also 
for the retention of agency initiative 


in planning and controlling film pro- 
duction, as in printing. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
the way of this idea in the past has 
been the attitude of blind fear in 
Congress toward motion pictures. 
This, too, might in time be ironed 
out when a general and reasonable 
formula is developed which would 
define what is proper and what im- 
proper for government to do in 
motion pictures. Putting aside the 
totalitarian motion picture practices 
of the German or Russian models, the 
most extensive democratic govern- 
ment participation in motion pic- 
tures is practiced in England, and its 
case has been best presented by John 


. Grierson of Canada; but it is not 


likely that the U. S. Congress, or 
most of the people here, will ever 
want to put so powerful a mass in- 
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RATIONING 16MM 


Rationing of 16mm raw stock 
is suggested by reports that the 
WPB has appointed a 16mm 
Advisory Committee which will 
hold its first meeting on Febru- 
ary 13 in Washington. There is. 
no special shortage of 16mm 
positive, but negative stock may 
be off the market when this 
quarter is out. A rationing plan 
has been submitted to the WPB 
by the Allied Non-theatrical 

_ Film Association, and that or- 
ganization expresses serious 
concern over the raw stock 
situation in its January 
“Bulletin.” 
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HE purchase of the Walter O. Gut- 

lohn Corporation, one of the largest 
distributors of non-theatrical films in 
the United States, by the International 
Theatrical and Television Corpora- 
tion, last month, was accompanied by 
announcements that the parent com- 
pany will retain Gutlohn as an entity 
and expand its position far beyond 
that which it now holds in the sub- 
standard field. 

Exclusive Gutlohn franchise distrib- 
utors throughout the country will be 
increased from twelve to more than 
twenty on a territorial basis, with sub- 
dealers in local areas. The present 
plan is for contractural relationships 
between the national organization and 
its outlets, with increased Gutlohn 
control; but no word is available as 
to whether the franchises will eventu- 
ally bring financial involvement. 
Films will be prepared experimentally 
for television, as the parent company 
is interested in television materials. 
Gutlohn will also enter the 35mm 
field and release some of its films 
theatrically. Among the most signifi- 
cant results of the deal will be the ex- 
pansion of the company’s occasional 
production activities into a regular 
program, and the investment of com- 
pany funds in independent producesr, 
presumably with exclusive producer- 
distributor tie-ups. A reciprocal dis- 
tribution deal between Gutlohn and 
a large non-theatrical distributor in 
England will bring a number of Brit- 


ish educational films to the United . 


States through this distribution chain. 


GUTLOHN SOLD-EXPANDS 


The Gutlohn company was organ- 
ized in 1933 by the late Walter O. 
Gutlohn and Harry A. Kapit and at 
the time of the sale its library con- 
tained more than three thousand sub- 
jects comprising educational, voca- 
tional and entertainment shorts, car- 
toons and features. Mrs. Gutlohn will 
leave the organization at this time for 
a rest, and he says that her plans for 
the future are indefinite. Harry Kapit 
remains head of the organization, 
along with all of its personnel. George 
Zehrung, former chief of the YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Gutlohn’s Edu- 
cational Division. 

In addition to the Gutlohn com- 
pany, the International Theatrical and 
Television Corporation also controls 
Circle Film Labs, its printing outlet 
and the Film of the Month Club, and 
has recently acquired Certified Film 
Distributors as a sales organization 
engaged in the outright sale of prints 
to sub-agencies, including department 
stores, photographic dealers, general 
industry and governmental agencies. 
Headquarters of the I. T. & T. are the 
same as Gutlohn’s (25 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C.). The financial picture be- 
hind this deal is unclear. 

The announcement was made by 
George Hirliman, President, Harry J. 
Rothman, Vice-President, and Joseph 
Auerbach of the Board of I. T. & T. 
Among the Hirliman associates in 
Gutlohn are Alfred Crown (Vice- 
President), and David E. Weshner 
(Public Relations) . 
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GOVERNMENT (Continued) 
strument, unrestricted, in the hands of 
any government. There are many use- 
ful things, however, that the govern- 
ment can do in films, and when the 
proprieties are reasonably under- 
stood the fear may disappear, and we 
may have all the government films 
that are needed— along with a cen- 
tralized bureau to handle them. Mr. 
Mills is sufficiently intent on his ob- 
jective to find this formula or get it 
developed by all concerned. Mean- 
while the proposed OWI budget for 
next year remains at the minimal 
level of the past two years. 

Another more immediate develop- 
ment taken up by Mr. Mills is the 
disposal of surplus motion picture 
property. He is getting together a 
board of government officials from 
several agencies with the objective of 
obtaining a good deal of this prop- 
erty, especially projectors, and turn- 
ing it over to small schools, 
county agents, and other educational 
outlets which have never been, or 
perhaps never will be able otherwise 
to get into visual education. It is re- 
ported that overseas agencies are 
seeking to have exported equipment 
left abroad for the showing of Ameri- 
can films after the war. 

The OWI Advisory Committee, at 
its meeting, recommended that a gov- 
ernment film agency similar to the 
OWI be continued after the war, 
especially for the purpose of provid- 
ing an information service. They also 
came out for centralized production, 
and for a single agency in govern- 
ment for the purchase of films. An- 
other resolution, designed to over- 
come a current difficulty, called for a 
special appropriation to the OWI for 
the purchase of prints of films from 
other government agencies when 
those agencies are unable to supply 
generally needed prints out of their 
own budgets. This point had special 
reference to the bottling up of such 
films as Blood Bank and Memphis 
Belle. — J. McD. : 


NEW ZEALAND 

The only motion pictures produced in New 
Zealand are propaganda shorts made by the 
Government studios in Wellington, and these 
comprise an extremely small part of the foot- 
age exhibited. It has been estimated that the 
total investment in the New Zealand motion 
picture industry is about £NZ 12,000,000 
(this. includes theaters as well as production 
facilities). 

There have been no recent shifts in domes- 
tie production policy. Most films produced 
by the New Zealand Government are designed 
to show New Zealand forces overseas, indus- 
trial and other activities on the home front, 
the necessity for rationing, zoning of deliver- 
ies, and some of the other war measures. 
(From Inquiry Reference Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Motion Picture Unit.) 
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Film Production 


is a rather general belief 
among film producers and educa- 
tors that health films are bound to be- 
come the most important type of edu- 
cational films produced in the post- 
war period. The question is whether 
a mere rise in output without a change 
in production methods is likely to 
yield the films that are needed. We 
must not forget that among some hun- 
dred available films on nutrition there 
are none made for typical rural audi- 
ences and none that can satisfy low- 
income urban groups, where they are 
most needed. Half a dozen or more 
films, more or less alike, deal with 
tuberculosis as a disease, but none deal 


with prevention or the guarding of 


a patient’s restored health. 


A big production rate alone does 
~ not guarantee quality or adequate cov- 
erage of existing film needs. We may 
get ten films on the common cold, and 
eight films on the basic foods may be 
added to the dozen existing ones. 
These films may again be written and 
even directed by health executives, 
publicity directors or teachers with- 
out training in film technique or be 
made by producers who do not know 
enough about health education; they 
may again try to tell the whole story 
in ten minutes, with many words but 
little action, and to appeal to every 
audience at once, and satisfy none. 


I am not pessimistic, for there is an- 
other way which, I believe, eventually 
must be taken; namely, the systematic 
coordination of health film produc- 
tion and the development of better 
production methods. This means, 
first of all, that we should find out 
what the actual and specific film needs 
are. It means little to know that films 
are needed on posture, prenatal care, 
common cold, nutrition education for 
the South, personal hygiene for un- 
derprivileged groups, ete. We want to 
know who are the audiences to be 
taught with the help of these films. 
What are their age levels, educational 
situations, living conditions and tradi- 
tions? What, in each case, is the knowl- 
edge we want to convey? What are 
the attitudes and actions we want to 
induce? How are we to determine 
where a given audience is willing and 
able to absorb the material we pre- 
sent? What part of this material can 
be suitably expressed through the 
film medium, and in what manner 
should it be treated to fit into the 
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audience’s way of thinking and learn- 
ing? These are some of the questions 
that must be studied with and in the 
field if we want to produce films that 
will do the job. And because so much 
of the subject matter of health is in- 
terrelated, we must learn to think in 
terms of integrated production pro- 
grams on which to base the individual 
films. 

From a practical viewpoint we may 
put these questions before a wisely 
selected group of health educators 
representing a cross-section of town 
and country and of the sections and 
regions of this country, as well as the 
various types of audience. These edu- 
cators could tell us a good deal about 
subject matter and purpose of needed 
films. If their information is followed 
up and studied in terms of identity, 
similarity or diversity and of relative 
urgency, we may obtain a good over- 
all picture of a production program. 

Such information could be sufficient 
to put producing agencies and com- 
panies to work, with the expectance 
that they would perform all the fur- 
ther detailed planning and studies 
necessary to make good health films. 
Yet, for a multitude of reasons, our 
health film production methods are 
generally poor and faulty. Therefore, 
we can hardly expect many good films 


' unless we evolve better production 


methods. The first step in this dire 

tion would be to set a pattern by de- 
veloping competent methods of pro- 
duction planning. A practical stud 

should be instituted in one or two 
areas of teaching, such as maternal 
and child health, nutrition education 
or basic health for underprivileged 
groups. Health educators, subject 
matter specialists, sociologists and 
psychologists together with film spe- 
cialists would study teaching needs 
and audiences in terms of the ques- 
tions posed above (and as much as 
possible on the spot). They would 
prepare preliminary outlines visual- 
izing the films in that particular area. 
These outlines would give specific in- 
dications as to purpose, content and 
treatment, type and range of audi- 
ence, potential market, estimate of 
production budget, and production 
plan, including suggested locations 
and consultants. 


If a series of successful films is pro- 
duced, based on such outlines, we can 
be sure that this pattern of production 


planning will be adopted and per- 
fected by others, thus gradually lead- 
ing to better health films. 


Naturally, the determination of film 
needs and the development of produc- 
tion planning are not the only prob- 
lems to be solved in the field of health 
film production, but they are the basic 
and urgent ones. There remain such 
problems as the setting up of a clear- 
ing house to bring about coordination 
among film producing and sponsoring 
health agencies, as well as between 
these and the field of film production; 
the development of the market and 
of production financing; the intro- 
duction of creative production talent 
into health films. All these tasks in 
production and those in other areas 
could be effectively solved only by a 
central agency for health films. A 
central agency is needed to keep post- 
war developments free from avoidable 
confusion and waste, and to bring 


forth clear plans and the best use of 
our resources. 


WILSON CATALOG 
CARDS 


j A new and valuable tool for the library, 
information bureau or individual active in 


‘the field of audio-visual education is being 


planned by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
publishers of the Educational Film Catalog. 
This is to take the form of sets of catalog 
cards for 16mm films, similar to those 
printed for books. They expect to issue 
possibly six to seven hundred sets a year, 
with enough cards in one set to adequately 
catalog a film under several headings. They 
estimate that at the present time, an annual 
service would cost about $36, whereby a 
subscriber’ would receive all sets published 
within a year’s time; individual sets would 
be six cents each. 


In order to embark on such an under- 
taking in wartime it is necessary, of course, 
to ascertain how much interest there is in 
the field of visual education in taking ad- 
vantage of such a service. Enough film 
libraries, visual aids bureaus and directors 
of visual aids programs must indicate that 
they would be interested in subscribing or 
purchasing before the Wilson Company will 
feel the initiation of this service is warranted. 
Therefore, the Educational Film Libraray 
Association has offered to mail out a ques- 
tionnaire and a set of sample cards to its 
Constituent and Associate members, plus a 
sampling of personal members. This ques- 
tionnaire, assembled and printed by Wilson, 
asks for detailed, critical comment on the 
format and content of the cards, so that 
when the returns are compiled a norm may 
be ascertained as to what the needs of the 
field may be for the present, with indieca- 
tions for the future. 
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7th WAR LOAN FILMS 


ED SHUGRUE closed the Washing- 

ton conference with a grin and 
these comments, “Treasury asked you 
folks to come here and to tell us 
what you want in films for the Sev- 
enth. I’ve listened to you and all that 
I get right now is confusion. Treas- 
ury will try to give you what you 
have asked for.” 


Whereupon the irrepressible Ken- 
tuckian, D. T. Davis, inquired, “Mean- 
ing more confusion?” 


Two Hectic Days 


It is not at all easy to crystallize 
into a single pattern the diversified 
suggestions that developed during 
two days of meetings. The men and 
women in attendance had partici- 
pated in a luncheon meeting of the 
Washington Visual War Workers, 
where several reports were made on 
varied uses of all sorts of war films. 
They spent an afternoon with OWI 
representatives and a galaxy of stars 
from various film bureaus who ap- 
peared in person to report upon in- 
ternational sources of films. They 
heard from selected 16mm chairmen 
at noon, during the afternoon, and 
again at night in the course of a din- 
ner meeting sponsored jointly by the 
War Finance Division and _ the 
National l6mm Committee. They 
were exhilarated by Major Martini, 
pleased with Bob Coyne’s story of 
how Ted Gamble pepped up war 
bond sales, and delighted with Ted’s 
own report of widespread success of 
the greatest financial drive in history, 
which was pressed home with the 
most amazing coverage in 16mm 
films that has ever been achieved. 


So ended January. On the next 
morning as February opened, the 
same hardy group reassembled under 
Treasury auspices. Ned Shugrue, 
flanked by several members of the 
Treasury staff, invited comments 
from the floor. He got them! Perhaps 
in the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion there was as much unanimity of 
desire for a healthy government in 
America but there could hardly 
have been more widely divergent 
opinions on how to obtain it. Max 
Youngstein, who heads the functions 
of exploitation and publicity, had 
ample opportunity to absorb the pro- 
cedures adopted independently in 
several states and to sense the strong 
feeling that a much more active pub- 
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licity program should be launched by 
the Treasury through the War 
Finance Divisions of the states. Mr. 
Larry Olney, who heads the Payroll 
Savings Division, aroused further en- 
thusiastic responses from men who 
have gone into war plants all over 
the country with the incentive films 
in addition to the several subjects 
supplied during the Sixth Drive. 


A Warm Reception 


The group continued to let off 
steam on many other controversial 
topics. By the time our guests from 
the Armed Forces arrived in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon the 16mm work- 
ers were all warmed up, uninhibited, 
and raring to go. Half a platoon of 
brass hats was seated in a semi-circle 
facing the movie men. The stage was 
set for a mob scene. Men less well 
poised than our officers might have 
been disturbed over the exuberance 
of the comments that were poured in 
upon them. A visitor might have 


. been in doubt as to whether we were 


friends or foes,of the very able offi- 
cers before us. 


Probably it was tacitly understood 
by everyone that all of us appreciate 
very much the desire of the photo- 
graphic services to cooperate in this 
work. We are tremendously pleased 
that the resources-of these officers 
and their crews have been made 
available to meet our needs. We find 
some good in everything that was re- 
leased to us in the Sixth Drive. If we 
were merely doing a perfunctory job 
of running movies we would not 
have been excited. However, we are 
so completely sold ourselves on the 
potential value of 16mm motion pic- 
tures to sell bonds that we are ex- 
tremely sensitive to every factor that 
interferes with the best results. When 
this unusual opportunity was granted 
us to guide the producers to produce 
better films, we plunged overboard. 


l6mm sound pictures have been 
with us for only a few years but the 
people in this “smoke-filled Wash- 
ington room” represented centuries 
of practical experience with such 
films under highly competitive con- 
ditions. On this occasion, the com- 
bined brains and experiences were 
pooled in a common cause. In the 
history of 16mm movies, the good- 
natured dogfight marks another high 
in progress. 


Improvements 


In the course of the two days of 
conferences many phases of the his- 
tory of the Sixth War Loan were 
presented and a wide variety of im- 
provements were proposed. Sugges- 
tions for changes may be classified 
for convenience under the following 


‘headings although it was impossible 


to control the discussion along any 
systematic course. Attempts were 
made to follow agenda but the alert 
minds of a thoroughly democratic 
and highly independent assortment 
of enthusiasts could not be regi- 
mented along any pattern. Therefore 
we arbitrarily classify the proposed 
improvements as follows: 


Decisions on types of film desired 
in terms of needs of types of 
audience. 

Improved technique for producing 
films. 

Improved facilities to be provided 
by Treasury and Office of War 
Information. 

Release of facilities earlier and in 
larger quantity. 

Modifications of programs at re- 
gional meetings of War Finance 
Division. 

Better procedures for 16mm chair- 
men. 

No stenographic report was made 
upon a large part of the reports and 
discussion. In some instances the 
writer was unable to identify the 
speakers. This is not straight report- 
ing because the range of discussion 
was tremendous and because the 
writer feels that an editorial presen- 
tation based upon the discussion 
would be more easily read and might 
be more useful to others as the Sevy- 
enth opens up. 


Types of Film 


The one thing upon which all 
agreed was that better films would 
do a better job in the Seventh. 

We could not agree upon any one 
category of film which would be per- 
fect for all situations nor upon any 
which should be eliminated. 

It became evident that there must 
be some diversity of films to provide 
adequately for a diversity of types of 
audience. To men trained in busi- 
ness or in the entertainment field 
that is not quite so obvious as to 
those whose business and _ training 
has been in education. Since my own 
position as supervisor of visual edu- 
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cation in the public schools of Provi- 
dence permits me to share in cur- 
riculum planning and gives me re- 
sponsibility for administration of a 
program in which films are closely 
synchronized with the teaching of 
the appropriate units of instruction, 
I am inclined to draw parallels be- 
tween effective procedures for edu- 
cating youngsters at school and good 
ways of educating their parents about 
war bonds. 

In planning a new course of study, 
we first establish our objectives. We 
consider the preliminary training of 
our students, select appropriate sub- 
ject matter to enable them to pro- 
gress in their understanding, and 
then proceed with elaborate studies 
of the details which will guide the 
teachers in giving assistance to their 
students. I also find in presenting a 
lecture to fifty assorted groups of 
youngsters and occasionally using it 
for an adult audience that many of 
the devices that work well with chil- 
dren are also very successful with 
adults. A carefully planned, tested, 
and modified bit of teaching for chil- 
dren will be received well by older 
people who recall previous experi- 
ences as they gain some new ideas. 

Wherefore in films for the Seventh 
War Loan, it seems entirely proper 
to consider that there are different 
types of people in such diversified 
groups as foundries, textile mills, 
shipyards, and converted jewelry 
shops among the war plants; in re- 
tail stores, city halls, and railroads 
for other groups using payroll sav- 
ings plan; in the civic clubs, the 
women’s clubs, and church groups of 
our cities; in the granges and farm 
associations of the wide open spaces; 
and in the youth organizations and 
high schools which are turning out 
leaders’ for tomorrow and enthusias- 
tic patriots today. 

It is obviously impossible to pre- 
pare a separate film for each group. 
It is still possible, however, to con- 
sider a few major types. Among the 
types proposed in discussion are 
these: 


1. The Rough, Tough Type, alias 
Combat Casualty Type, alias “Blood 
and guts.” This is demanded in war 
plants and desired in many other 
adult groups. Some women fainted 
under the strain of seeing 957th Day 
but others said that if their men 
lived through such scenes they 
could stand looking at such scenes. 
The consensus of opinion among 
most of the exhibitors who have ‘a 
wide variety of audiences was that 
such films should be withheld from 
schools and discouraged in women’s 


clubs and mixed groups. Justice 
packed a similar wallop. 

2. The General Purpose Dramatic 
Type. This is desirable for civic 
clubs, women’s clubs, churches, 
schools, and mixed audiences. It 
Can’t Last and Freedom Comes High 


are samples of this group. — 


3. A General Purpose Explanatory 
Type. We proposed a ten-minute film 
giving a comprehensive argument for 
buying war bonds in the Seventh 
which would include explanation of 
bonds as a good investment, preven- 
tion of inflation, understanding of 
risks of combat, and the limited 
sacrifices being made by us here. 
Such a film might be added to other 
films supplied to regular customers 
by film distributors without risking 
extreme emotional disturbance of 
audiences which have not been con- 
ditioned by speakers to think in 
terms of the war and war bond 
problems. 


4. A Special Film for Rural 
Groups. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture will release to all of its 
distributors and probably in limited 
numbers to OWI distributors, a spe- 
cial “short short” or “impact trailer” 
or “squirt” stressing war bonds from 
the point of view of such groups. 
Roadshow men would be valuable 
distributors also. 


5. A Special Film for Labor 
Groups. Tony Marinovitz suggested 
the possibility for having the head of 
each major labor union speak in an 
“impact trailer” explaining the im- 
portance of bond purchases by mem- 
bers of his union. 

6. A Special Film for War Finance 
Division Staff. We proposed a ten- 
minute film which would include 
brief excerpts from the new films and 
give specific suggestions on ways and 
means for building bond allies 
around films. There are techniques 
for getting the most out of a film and 
for proceeding diplomatically to 
make good sales to those who are 
aroused to buy more bonds. 


Production Ideas 


If night scenes must be used for 
the plot, try to restrict them to ac- 
tions with flashing guns, tracer bul- 
lets, and similar spectacular scenes. 
If narrative must be continued at 
night, use more lighting in original 
photography and intensify light in 
printing. 

Use more close-ups of men in ac- 
tion manning the guns instead of 
repeated views of broadsides from 
battleships. Dramatize the life of en- 
listed men rather than of commis- 
sioned officers because of difference 


‘in number of families involved. 

Include more of crutch and band- 
age instead of blood and guts. Some 
people would rather buy a bandage 
than a bullet. 

Improved Facilities 

Films should be supplied earlier. 
First deliveries are expected April 1. 
Entire series is anticipated ahead of 
regional conferences. 

Report cards may be modified so 
that a single report will cover a pro- 
gram in which films are combined 
and conveniently arranged so that 
OWI can tabulate: number of pro- 
grams, number of showings of each 
film, type of audience for each film, 
the total audience, and possibly the 
number of different persons who saw 
films. 

A standardized report form will be 
supplied to state chairman. 

In figuring total attendance, it will 
be the attendance at a program re- 
gardless of the number of films 
rather than the attendance multi- 
plied by the number of films shown 


on a single occasion. 
Local Modification 


Clear statements should be made 
by treasury officials to professional 
staffs of war finance divisions of the 
states on the importance of movies, 
the desirability of incorporating 
publicity for movies in the general 
publicity, and the value of consider- 
ing suggestions by educators for 
more effective integration of war 
bond films in various sorts of meet- 
ing. Such messages to the states 
should go in advance planning an- 

(Continued on next page) 


FILM WORLD 


A new 16mm trade paper, 
FILM WORLD, appeared last 
month from Hollywood. Its 
range is set forth as covering all 
things, from westerns to docu- 
mentaries, and is directed to all 
men, from industry to schools. 
It looks like the theatrical trade 
papers, contains the usual adver- 
tising tie-ins, and reads very 
Hollywood. Its featured film re- 
view section, carrying pre-publi- 
cation endorsements by promi- 
nent visual educators, comes out 
for moral sanitation and against 
‘rough” stuff. These Hollywood 
people make our educational 
films seem rather gamy. Pub- 
lisher is Ver Halen Publications, 
publishers of several motion 
picture magazines (6060 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood). Editor, 
George W. Cushman. 
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nouncements and in the regional 
meetings early enough so that it can 
be incorporated by the states in their 
advance preparations for the Seventh. 

Stills for each film are to be pro- 
vided. One set will go to each 16mm 
chairman and more will be available 
on request. 

Master posters are planned an- 
nouncing films for tke Seventh in a 
convenient size (“half sheet”) per- 
mitting a variety of uses. Blank 
spaces are provided for filling in 
date, place, and film titles. 


Procedures For 16mm Chairmen 


Suggestions on uniform procedures 
for obtaining use of projectors and 
projectionists. 

Recommendation that the drive be 
completed prior to close of schools 
because principals and school offi- 
cials can conveniently lend equip- 
ment, possibly provide student oper- 
ators, and authorize teacher super- 
vision only during the school season. 

Suggestions on how to survey 
community resources and prospects. 


Suggestions on improved educa- 
tional procedure to get more effective 
use of films. 


Postal arrangements are to be in- 
vestigated by C. R. Reagan. An- 
nouncement will be made on different 
types of frank and rules on account- 
ability. Treasury approves of release 
by War Finance Division of each 
state of franks for packages of films 
or reports, franked envelopes, and 
letterheads to 16mm chairmen and 
distributors on official business. 

The National 16mm Committee 
may issue a uniform certificate of 
recognition to owners and projec- 
tionists who volunteer facilities or 
services. Some states issue certificates 
through their War Finance Divisions. 


The Facts 


The Sixth was a job well done. It 
paves the way for bigger and better 
doings in the Seventh. Everyone who 
participated can be very proud of 
his share in that drive. We know that 
the over-all goal was over-subscribed. 
We know that E bonds lagged but 
finally cleared with a narrow margin. 
We know that there were 86,913 
screenings of the 11,400 prints dis- 
tributed in the country. We know 
that 23,500,000 -people saw those 
films. Nobody knows how much the 
l6mm films contributed to success. 
but we all know the contribution 
was very large. 
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College Film Production 


by Paut R. Wenpr, Director of Visual Education 


University of Minnesota 


HERE is a real need for motion pic- 

ture production units at the college 
level. Some colleges and universities 
have already found this out and have 
set up such units. The demands on 
such a unit are varied. First, the unit 
should be ready at any time to pho- 
tograph research records, since the 
camera is being used more and more 
as an invaluable tool of research. The 
motion picture record is objective, 
can be viewed repeatedly, and can 
analyse motion too quick for the hu- 
man eye. Second, progressing to more 
involved shooting, the unit should be 
ready to produce simple, illustrative 
films to complement the teaching in 
specific courses. Third, the unit 
should, as an extension of the illus- 
trative film, produce real teaching 
films at the college level for national 
distribution. In order to merit such 
distribution these films must be pro- 
fessionally produced to high stand- 
ards by a staff experienced in express- 
ing ideas in the language of motion 
pictures. Fourth, a more difficult as- 
signment should be the production of 
good teaching films for elementary 
and secondary schools. Fifth, none of 
the film activities already mentioned 
involve much knowledge or ability in 
the real art of motion pictures, which 
is that of the unified, dramatic, emo- 
tionalized film. With experience, 
good equipment, and a professional 
film unit staff, there is no reason why 
a college film unit should not occa- 
sionally produce such films. In this 
category lie the documentary films, 
the interest shorts, and propaganda 
films of all types. 


The Staff 


The staff needed for such film ac- 
tivities can vary considerably with 
the films attempted, the money ayail- 
able, and the experience and efficiency 
of the staff members. The basic mem- 
ber of the staff is the producer- 
director. Usually at the beginning of 
a production program this man does 
all the work alone or perhaps with the 
help of part-time students. Therefore 
he must be able to draw out of the 
faculty subject-matter specialist the es- 
sential subject matter outline, broken 
down into as much detail as possible. 
He must be a good enough writer to 
whip this outline into a script. To do 
this he must know enough about 


moyies and shooting to write a good 
picture continuity and a commentary 
that follows accepted screen tech- 
nique. He would probably have to 
shoot the film himself, edit it, shoot 
the titles, and supervise the recording 
of the commentary. If he is lucky 
énough to have a full-time assistant 
he would probably confine himself to 
the job of writing, of directing diffi- 
cult scenes, and of supervising the 
production of the whole film, and 
would leave the actual shooting and 
editing to his assistant. Again, part- 
time helpers would do all the work 
of grips and electricians. 

A much more efficient unit would 
consist of a full-time man to handle 
the lights and a sound engineer to do 
the recording, in addition to the full- 
time cameraman-editor. If the unit is 
expanded still more it is most efli- 
cient to add another cameraman-edi- 
tor who then would also assume some 
of the job of assistant producer. 

An ideal production unit would 
leave the producer free to initiate 
and supervise all productions but 
leave the responsibility for individual 
productions to assistant producers. 
The unit would have a cameraman 
and assistant, an editor and assistant, 
a sound recordist and assistant, an 
electrician, a script clerk, and a busi- 
ness manager with a bookkeeper as- 
sistant. A unit of this size would also 
find it practical to do most of its own 
laboratory work. I have purposely 
not included any research, prop, or 
costume department because produc- 
tions requiring them will usually be 
far beyond the abilities of a college 
film unit. 


The Equipment and Facilities 


In the matter of equipment and fa- 
cilities, a college film unit is under 
particular pressure to have the most 
efficient and the most portable 
equipment available. Such a_ unit 
should not be burdened with obsolete 
lighting equipment, heavy out-of-date 
camera tripods, etc. A college film 
unit usually cannot afford to build 
sets of any size and must be prepared 
to move from location to location 
quickly and efficiently. 

Without any question, the camera 
must be of the reflex finder type to 
enable the cameraman to see accu- 
rately the picture he is going to get 
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on the film. The camera should be 
equipped with a modern parallax 
finder which will make it possible to 
follow action accurately and use the 
camera as the mobile instrument it is. 
Of course, fast, well-corrected lenses 
are important in these days of color 
film, and 200 ft. magazines are very 
useful although not essential. The 
cameras should run fairly quietly be- 
cause in much shooting, it is desir- 
able not to distract the actors or 
sometimes even let them know the 
camera is running. Of course, there 
should be the usual accessories of ex- 
posure meters; light, stable tripods; 
sun reflectors; filters, etc. A motor 
drive is almost an essential for shoot- 
ing such subjects as surgical opera- 
tions. A really professional camera 
unit will have a script clerk keep 
shooting records. 

The editing equipment should cer- 
tainly include a heated, accurately 
made splicer. A fully professional 
production unit will positively re- 
quire a double-system Moviola or a 
similar apparatus. An essential in 
16mm work is a film viewer, prefer- 
ably of the type which feeds the film 
directly from one rewind to the other 
without bending the film. This little 
device speeds up the cutting of 16mm 
silent films a great deal. For adding 
sound commentary, a synchronizer is 
indispensable, and no cutter can work 
without well-built film bins. Of 
course, there will be need for a num- 
ber of sturdy rewinds, dummies, and 
the usual supplies of grease pencils, 
scissors, clips, paper tabs, etc. The 
cutting rooms should be scrupuously 
clean and ventilated by filtered air. 

The lighting equipment should 
be especially efficient and portable. 
Fresnel lenses should be used on the 
spots of which there should be some 
5,000 watt, 2,000 watt, and 500 watt 
units. Bulbs should all be the overload- 
ed type in order to get the right color 
light for color photography and to get 
more efficient light. Some light, port- 
able floodlights employing No. 4 pho- 
togloods are very useful, especially 
in color work..Where more than half 
of these units are used on one shot, a 
switchboard will be necessary and a 
very useful type employs a thre-way 
switch in which besides the usual on 
and off positions, there is a third posi- 
tion for burning all the lamps on the 
set at half voltage by throwing them 
into series circuits of two each, during 
the time the camera is being lined up 
on the action. Just before the camera 
rolls the lights are switched to full 
power. This keeps the set as cool as 
possible. Furthermore, most college 
buildings have totally inadequate 
power lines for color shooting, and 


therefore this switch is valuable in cut- 
ting down the power load except for 
the actual moments of shooting. In- 
adequate power is one of the greatest 
problems in college shooting. 

The title and animation stand is one 
of the first things college film units 
should build even if it is made of wood 
since there will be numerous requests 
for adding titles to films already pro- 
duced. Title development can be done 
very simply in a Stineman tank. 

If a film recorder is purchased, it 
should be of very high quality if the 
resulting films are going to be used 
for teaching purposes. Even at highest 
quality sound recording turns out not 
too well in the classroom because of 
quality losses all down the line 
through film development and print- 
ing, sound reproduction in projectors, 
and room acoustics. Unless the record- 
ing is good to begin with, the sound 
will be almost unintelligible when 
the release print is screened. 

The film production unit will of 
course need a darkroom, constant 
temperature film vaults, and shop fa- 
cilities. 

Future Developments 


In order to encourage a wide num- 
ber of universities to adopt teaching 
film production, the establishment of 
a national distributing agency such 
as that suggested by EFLA is of very 
great help. Certainly we do not want 
the bedlam of several dozen univer- 
sities setting themselves up as pro- 
duction release centers. Furthermore, 
they would soon find that the re- 
quired publicity to maintain a place 
in the sun would wipe out their prof- 
its. A national distributing agency 
for university production is clearly 
indicated. 

I believe that many more special- 


ized films will be produced in the 


next ten years for teaching college 
classes. The film production. unit 
should be réady to undertake these 
productions. There. will of course be 
many faculty members who will be 
tempted to try it themselves under 
the misapprehension that all you 
need to produce pictures is to know 
how to press the button on the ca- 
mera. I am sure though that in the 
future these people will realize, as 
many of them already have, that the 
films they turn out are shown once 
or twice and then will be put to 
deteriorate on a closet shelf. For in- 
stance, of the many records of opera- 
tions filmed annually by surgeons in 
this country who take a fling at mo- 
tion picture photography, only a very 
small percentage screened at the an- 
nual AMA meetings turn out to be 
worth recommending for national 


distribution. All the other films turn 
out to be a great waste of film and 
of the surgeons’ time in shooting 
them. Some people aré even discour- 
aged by these first efforts and become 
needlessly soured on teaching films. 
The trend will be undoubtedly to let 
professional film production units at 
universities handle all but the most 
elementary production. Consequent- 
ly, it is up to such film production 
units to strain for the utmost. effi- 
ciency in equipment and methods, to 
provide the university departments 
with good service, and to maintain as 
high professional production stand- 
ards as possible. The problem today 
is to get the films produced at the 
lowest cost and yet keep the stand- 
ards up as high as possible, at least 
high enough to warrant national dis- 
tribution of any good film. 

Colleges are already finding it im- 
possible to use films which are made 
so general in scope that they can sup- 
posedly cover a wide range of grades. 
Some science films, designed for 
senior high school, fall in this cate- 
gory; college teachers not only find 
them too elementary, but too general. 
The specialized films needed for col- 
lege teaching are not available, and 
nobody is going to bother making 
them unless the universities do it 
themselves. 

Furthermore, I believe the empha- 
sis in teaching film production is go- 
ing to be away from the professional 
producer and even away from the 
subject-matter specialist and centered 
more on the educational psychologist. 
Of course, film production standards 
will have to be high or there is no 
use making the film at all, and of 
course the subject-matter specialist is 
indispensable to get the facts straight 
in the film. Many excellent sound 
films have already been produced in 
the past fifteen years through the col- 
laboration of these two experts. But 
I think a further advantage of educa- 
tional film production at a university 
is the presence of a faculty body that 
knows how to teach. The university 
has at its disposal a staff of experts 
which combined with a good film 
production unit could produce the 
better and more varied teaching films 
which are neded today. I believe that 
in five years, 90 per cent of our teach- 
films will be produced at universities. 
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FILMS SWEDEN 


The 16mm films listed below have been edited and provided with sound in the United States. They are in black and white 
except where color is indicated. Descriptions are official. They are distributed by the Swedish Travel Information Bureau (630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City) and its regional representatives, Photo and Sound (San Francisco), College Film Center (Chicago). 
and Film Preview (Minneapolis), and by local libraries throughout the country. Prices for long term rentals and purchase may be 
had on request. The rentals listed are those charged by the above agencies. 


CHILD WELFARE IN SWEDEN | reel, 11 min. Sound $.75 


The scenes and commentary of this picture deal with the care 
which Sweden bestows on its children, from the care of the newly 
born infants and the children of working mothers, to the summer 
camps for boys and girls from families in moderate circumstances. 
It concludes with the Eastman Institute in Stockholm, established 
for the care of children’s teeth, now operated by the city o1 
Stockholm. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SWEDEN | reel, 11 min. Sound $.75 


This documentary film is evidence of the interest in Sweden in 
every aspect of physical education. It shows gymnastic classes and 
gatherings of Boy and Girl Scouts, high school girls demonstrating 
the beauty and rhythm of the famous Ling system, and a number 
of scenes of track and field games and other sports. The picture 
closes with the presentation of the 1939 International Lingiad in 
Stockholm with over 7,000 gymnasts from 37 countries participating. 


SWEDISH INDUSTRIES 2 reels, 22 min. Sound $1.50 


Sweden’s economic life is presented in its three fundamentar 
aspects — agriculture, forestry and wood-products, and mining and 
metal work. It shows the farm lands and farming in southern 
Sweden, the felling of trees, logging on Sweden’s rivers, pulp mills 
and the manufacture of silk from woodpulp. The mining section 
deals not only with iron mines and the finished metal products 
but also the mining of silver and gold, and Swedish craftsmanship 
as demonstrated by silver and gold workers as well as glass blow- 
ers and glass engravers employed by Sweden’s most famous art 
industry. 


SCENIC SWEDEN —THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
2 reels, 22 min. Sound $1.50; Silent $1.00 


This is a comprehensive pictorial tour of the country from the 
fertile farmlands in the south to the forests and streams of Lapland. 
the land of sunlit nights. In addition to the scenic attractions of the 
country, its medieval castles and walled cities, its famous canals 
and impressive mountains, and the picturesque provincial cos- 
tumes, this film includes visits to a few representative factories and 
ends for its closing scenes with the Nomadic Lapps in northern 
Sweden. 


SWEDES AT WORK AND PLAY 2 reels. 21 min. Sound $1.50; 
Silent $1.00 


This picture presents Sweden’s people at work and play. We see 
Swedish fishermen engaged in deep-sea fishing. Swedish farmers at 
their traditional sports, the celebration of Midsummer with May- 
poles and dancing on the green, and the picturesque life at the 
summer mountain pastures. Small town life is presented in all its 
tranquil charm and peaceful activity, and we see the workers in the 
big cities in offices and factories and at pastimes and recreations 
that occupy their leisure time. The picture closes with a scene in 
the busy life of the Swedish King and a glimpse of the Royal family. 


LIFE IN STOCKHOLM 1 reel. 11 min. Sound $.75; Silent $.50 


Stockholm, Sweden’s capitol, world famous for its beauty, is 
presented in this film with a number of scenes in summer as well 
as winter time. The people of Stockholm are shown at various activi- 
ties and we see-the city as a modern metropolis with the busy 
traffic of a great city and also in its more playful mood at sidewalk 
cafes, flower markets, swimmng pools, parks and playgrounds. The 
film closes with a gala occasion on the day of the wedding of Prin- 
cess Ingrid to Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark. 


EARLY ONE MORNING 1 reel, 11 min. Sound $.75 


This is a film of unusual beauty and appeal, portraying the Christ- 
mas morning service in a Swedish country church. While the narra- 
tive is in English, the old Christmas hymns are sung in Swedish by a 
children’s choir. 


WITH, THE KING 2 reels, 20 min. Sound $1.50; Silent 

The daily life of King Gustav V of Sweden is presented in a very 
personal and unpretentious manner. The King is shown in his pri- 
vate apartments both at his Royal Castle and at the summer palace, 
visiting with members of his own family as well as at work with 
his cabinet minsters. He is shown on the tennis court, and finally, in 
the evening among his personal friends in the royal drawing room. 


COLORFUL SWEDEN 1 reel, 10 min. Color. Sound $1.50; 
Silent $1.00 


This travelogue begins with the arrival of the ship from America 
and covers the entire country from the southern Chateau country 
through the canals and lakes of central Sweden to Stockholm. It 
includes the walled city of Visby on the Baltic island of Gotland, - 
gay and colorful peasant costumes of Dalecarlia and interesting 
pictures of the Nomadic Lapps above the Arctic Crele. The film 
also presents close-ups of many members of the Royal family at 
their various occupations. It shows Sweden as the colorful country 
that it is during its short but brilliant summer season. 


SNOW MAGIC IN SWEDEN 1 reel, 9 min. Color. Sound $1.50; 
Silent $1.00 


Winter in Sweden is a season of beauty and a time of joy and this 
picture shows not only the snow-clad beauty of Sweden’s hills and 
ferests but also the skiers enjoying their thrilling sport. The making 
of skiis is shown in a number of scenes and the film closes with 
an interesting study of Lapland and the Nomadic Lapps, giving a 
glimpse of their reindeer, one of their market days, a wedding fes- 
tival and other picturesque ceremonies. 


SWEDEN’S WARTIME ADJUSTMENT 11 reel, 10 min. Sound 
$.75; Silent $.50 

The wartime disruptions and the blockade have forced the Swe 
dish people to adopt many emergency measures in the production 
of substitutes and in gearing its industry for defense production. This 
film shows how the Swedish forests and other natural resources 
have been tapped for the production of substitute materials. 


THE WIND FROM THE WEST 2 reels, 18 min. Sound $1.50; 
Silent $1.00 


This is a film of Lapland in northernmost Sweden with scenes full 
of beauty and grandeur. It shows the yearly Lapp migration to the 
mountains. This unique peture by Arne Suckadorff. Sweden’s most 
skillful moving picture photographer, shows the animals and flow- 
ers of Lapland and successfully combines a charming story wth 
instruction about a little-known part of the world. 


PRODUCTIVE SWEDEN 2 reels, 18 min. Color. Sound $3.00; 
Silent $2.00 


This picture deals at length with the industry of Sweden, agri- 
culture. fishing. iron and steel. forestry and wood-products. and 
more briefly with the lesser industry of gold mining, goldsmiths’ 
crafts. and glass blowing. It is intended to show how “Swedish in- 
dustry not only performs its primary task of providing what is 
useful. but also makes important contributions to the country’s 
aesthetic development and to its high standard of living.” 
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